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TITUS LABIENUS 



By Frank Frost Abbott 
Princeton University 



Most of us made the acquaintance of Titus Labienus in the 
Commentaries of Caesar, and it is hard to think of him without a 
Gallic background. At one moment the territory of the Treveri 
and at another that of the Morini or the Remi furnish the setting. 
Even when Caesar, at the end of a summer campaign, hurries to the 
South to take a hand in Italian politics, Labienus stays behind in 
charge of the winter quarters in Gaul. It is hard, also, to think of 
him otherwise than as a soldier and as Caesar's lieutenant. 

But of course the career of Labienus neither began in 58 B.C. 
nor ended in the year 50; Gaul was not the only stage on which he 
played a part, but he followed the pursuit of arms into all parts of 
the Roman world — into Italy, Greece, Asia, Africa, and Spain. 
He was not only Caesar's lieutenant, but his most bitter opponent. 
What seems strangest of all to one who has come to know him in the 
Commentaries is the fact that he was an experienced politician as 
well as a soldier, and that it was his fate to be pitted against Cicero 
in one of the most famous political cases of his time. 

His intimacy with Caesar runs through a period of twenty- 
eight years. From a chance reference in Cicero 1 we know that he 
served with Caesar in the naval campaign of Publius Servilius 
against the Cilician pirates in 78 B.C., so that Caesar and Labienus 
must have been of approximately the same age and may well have 
begun their careers together in the East. We hear nothing more of 
Labienus for fifteen years. When he appears on the stage of history 
again, he is once more in the company of Caesar, and one likes to 
think of his fortunes as interwoven with those of Caesar during 
these years when the records of his life fail us. 

It is interesting to remember that the story of Labienus' life 
begins again in the year 63, and that in this year fall at the same time 

* Pro. Rob. perd. r. 21; cf. Suet. Iul. 3. 
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two important events, one looking back into the past, the other 
forward into the future — the victory of the Republic over its radical 
enemies and the birth of Augustus. As we look back now upon 
these twelve months, we can see that they constitute a period of 
desperate struggle between the radicals and the conservatives, 
culminating toward the end in the outbreak of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. In this contest Labienus took an active part. It 
began with proposals for the cancellation of debts, for the restora- 
tion to the rights of citizenship of those proscribed by Sulla, and with 
the land bill of Publius Servilius Rullus. This agrarian bill pro- 
vided for the sale of large tracts of public land in Italy, Sicily, Asia, 
Macedonia, Spain, and Africa and for the use of the proceeds to buy 
land in Italy for poor citizens. Its provisions were to be carried out 
by a commission of ten men, who were to hold office for five years. 
Caesar would of course have been in control of the commission, and 
Pompey was cleverly made ineligible by a clause requiring candi- 
dates for places on the commission to present themselves in person. 
The extraordinary powers to be granted to the commissioners and 
their term of office went a long way toward overthrowing the prin- 
ciples on which the oligarchical government was founded. The 
fact that Cicero delivered four speeches against the measure shows 
the importance which he attached to its defeat. The radical course 
which Labienus followed during the year 63 and his active partici- 
pation in Caesar's political projects make it certain that he vigor- 
ously supported all these proposals. We do know of three attacks 
made this year on the boni which Labienus himself led. Cassius 
Dio in his restrained way tells us (37.21) that Pompey used once, 
on returning from his Eastern campaigns, certain privileges granted 
him during his absence. The story of these privileges is recounted 
with more brutal frankness and particularity by Velleius Paterculus, 
who writes (ii. 40. 4) "absente Cn. Pompeio T. Ampius et T. 
Labienus tribuni pi. legem tulerant, ut is ludis circensibus corona 
aurea et omni cultu triumphantium uteretur, scaenicis autem prae- 
texta coronaque aurea. Id ille non plus quam semel, et hoc sane 
nimium fuit, usurpare sustinuit." The effect of this magnificence 
on Pompey's bearing when he returned is clearly reflected in one 
of Cicero's letters to Atticus (Ad Att. i. 18. 6) of 60 B.C.: "Pompeius 
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togulam illam pictam silentio tuetur suam." This measure fur- 
thered Caesar's far-reaching plans in two ways. It gave to an 
individual honors which were incompatible with the doctrine of 
aristocratic equality, and it tempted Caesar's future rival to a 
display of his inordinate vanity and his lack of the sense of humor. 

Labienus rendered Caesar another conspicuous service by 
carrying a measure which repealed Sulla's law giving to the pontiffs 
the right to choose the pontifex maximus. The repeal of the lex 
Cornelia restored to the seventeen tribes of the people, chosen by 
lot, the right to elect the chief pontiff. This was all that Caesar 
needed in his candidacy for this office. His popularity was so great 
that not even a Catulus or a Servilius could oppose him successfully. 

But that Labienus was picked out to conduct the case against 
Rabirius proves more clearly than any other incident of the year 
that he was Caesar's most trusted political lieutenant. Whether 
the penalty contemplated was a fine or death 1 is not of vital interest 
to us here. The purpose of the action was to bring out the unalter- 
able opposition of the democracy to the final decree of the senate, 
and to warn magistrates in the future that anyone who ventured 
to carry out the provisions of this decree exposed himself to condign 
punishment. No one cared what became of poor old Rabirius, the 
man, but on his fate depended the vital issue between oligarchical 
government and democratic sovereignty. Cicero in his defense of 
Rabirius recognizes the purpose of his opponents to be "ut illud 
summum auxilium maiestatis atque imperii, quod nobis a maioribus 
est traditum, de re publica tolleretur" (Cic. Pro. Rab. perd. r. 2). 
The plans of the radicals were well laid. The duoviri who heard the 
case in the first instance were Julius Caesar himself and the ex- 
consul, Lucius Caesar, a man of little force of character. To 
Cicero and Hortensius for the defense, Labienus, the prosecuting 
tribune, allowed only a half-hour each, and to inflame the minds of 
the people he dramatically displayed on the rostra a likeness of 
Saturninus, who, it was said, had been done to death thirty- 
seven years before by the accused Rabirius (Cic. Rab. 25). We can 
imagine the chagrin of Labienus at having his plans brought to 
naught at the moment of their success by the clever trick of the 

1 Cf. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies, p. 259, n. 1. 
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praetor Metellus, who removed the flag from the Janiculan and 
thus summarily caused the adjournment of the comitia. A tech- 
nical victory was lost, and Labienus was outmaneuvered, but the 
attitude of the people toward the final decree was clearly enough 
shown. 

One is tempted to find a fine sense of cynical humor in all three 
of these political moves which Labienus conducted under Caesar's 
direction during his tribunate. In the first case he secured for 
Pompey an honor which he knew would make him the butt of the 
city; in bringing about the repeal of the Cornelian law he was 
helping to elevate a free thinker to the head of the greatest Roman 
priesthood, and in bringing Rabirius to trial before duoviri he was 
reviving a procedure hoary with antiquity in defense of radicalism. 
In the latter part of his tribunate the conspiracy of Catiline came 
to a head. Labienus is not mentioned as having a part in it, and 
probably, like Caesar, he abstained from active participation in it, 
in distrust of the methods and the ability of those who promoted it. 

We find him serving in Gaul in 58 B.C. as legatus pro praetore 
(B.G. i. 21. 2), so that he must have held the praetorship, probably 
in 59, and, if so, took part in the stirring events which occurred in 
the year of Caesar's consulship. Since forty was the probable 
minimum-age requirement for the praetorship, the fact that he held 
this office in 59 b.c. points to 99 B.C. as the approximate date of his 
birth, and confirms the conclusion, reached on other grounds, that 
he and Caesar were coaequales. 

It was natural for Labienus to accompany Caesar to Gaul as one 
of his legati. There were five men holding this title in Gaul during 
the first year's campaign (B.G. i. 52. 1), but Labienus is the only 
legatus whose name is mentioned in the first book, and he seems to 
have been the only man of that rank who continued in the service 
during the entire nine years of Caesar's term as proconsul. As 
Holmes has said, 1 the powers of a legatus were not strictly defined. 
He might be intrusted with the command of a legion or of the entire 
army. The confidence which Caesar put in Labienus is clearly 
shown by the importance of the commands which he gave to him. 
He took charge of the winter quarters at the end of the first year's 

1 Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 42 f.; 563 ff. 
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campaign; he was put over the three legions which operated against 
the Belgae (B.G. ii. n. 3), and led four legions against the Senones 
and Parish (ibid., vii. 34. 2). His remarkable campaign against 
the two peoples last mentioned, against Indutiomarus (ibid., 
v. 55 ff.), against the Treveri (ibid., vi. 7 f.), and, above all, the 
brilliant stroke by which he won the day at Alesia (ibid., vii. 86 ff .) 
and saved Gaul to the Romans more than justified the trust which 
Caesar placed in him. Caesar's words to his troops before the 
battle with Vercingetorix ("omnium superiorum dimicationum 
fructum in eo die atque hora docet consistere") prove conclusively 
that he appreciated the decisive character of the struggle into which 
the Romans were entering. It is interesting to notice that strategy 
played a great part in the tactics of Labienus. Thus in his cam- 
paign against the Parish, by sending his noisy baggage train and 
his splashing boatmen up the stream, while the main body of his 
troops marched quietly in the opposite direction, he deceived the 
Gallic leader, Camulogenus, completely in regard to his plans. 
When Indutiomarus was besieging his camp, he skilfully kept him 
in ignorance of the arrival of reinforcements, and held his men in 
check until the enemy, in his confidence, fell into such a scattered 
and disordered state that a sharp sally from the camp overwhelmed 
him. By a somewhat similar device, after spreading the rumor that 
he was about to retreat, he moved his camp, tempted the Treveri to 
follow him, turned upon them suddenly, and drove them in all 
directions. He would seem to have shown in the field the same 
shrewd knowledge of human nature and the same skill in deceiving 
the enemy which he had probably found so useful in political life. 
Caesar had in mind the resourcefulness of Labienus and his ability 
to take the initiative, when, in describing the unexpected predica- 
ment in which his lieutenant found himself in his campaign against 
the Parish, he remarks (B.G. vii. 59) : "Turn Labienus tanta rerum 
commutatione longe aliud sibi capiendum consilium, quae antea 
senserat, intellegebat," and later, in his account of the same episode, 
he says: "Tantis subito difncultatibus obiectis ab animi virtu te 
auxilium petendum videbat." Even when Labienus thought it 
unwise to lead his three legions to Caesar to join him in raising the 
siege of Quintus Cicero, Caesar, although greatly disturbed at the 
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small size of bis own force, approved the decision of his legatus 
(B.G. v. 48. 1). 

Caesar probably wrote the seven books of his Commentaries on 
the Gallic War before the outbreak of the civil war, and consequently 
before the defection of Labienus. The eighth book was appar- 
ently composed by Hirtius after the death of Caesar. In Caesar's 
narrative there is no criticism of Labienus and no attempt to 
belittle his achievements. But in the eighth book, while describ- 
ing the events of 51 B.C., Hirtius harks back to an exploit of Labienus 
in the preceding year which, to our modern way of thinking, was 
much to the discredit of Caesar's lieutenant. I am not aware that 
anyone has discussed the significance of the omission of this inci- 
dent in Caesar's narrative of 52 B.C., and its inclusion in the story 
of the following year by Hirtius. It is possible that Hirtius thought 
that the story of this earlier episode was necessary to an understand- 
ing of his account of the surrender of the Bellovaci. The incident, 
as it is recounted in the eighth book, will be recalled. Hirtius 
writes, "concurrunt reliquarum civitatium legati, quae Bellova- 
corum speculabantur eventum. Obsides dant, imperata faciunt, 
excepto Commio, quern timor prohibebat cuiusquam fidei suam 
committere salutem" (B.G. viii. 23). Then he proceeds to tell us 
that in the previous year Labienus heard that Commius was 
organizing an uprising of Gallic states. To nip this movement in 
the bud he sent a delegation, ostensibly to hold a peace parley with 
Commius, but in reality to assassinate him. Commius escaped 
with a severe wound. Consequently, in the following year he did 
not surrender himself with the other Gallic leaders, because, as 
Hirtius remarks, "statuisse dicebatur numquam in conspectum 
cuiusquam Romani venire." Such a breach of honor in dealing 
with primitive peoples was perhaps not so severely condemned by 
Roman public sentiment as it would be today, but it may be signifi- 
cant that this treacherous act of Labienus is not mentioned by 
Caesar, while it is described in detail by Hirtius, when, with the 
bitterness of Labienus' desertion of Caesar fresh in his mind, he sets 
down the story of the last two years of the war. The recital of this 
treacherous attempt on the life of Commius prepares us also for the 
story of the treachery, rancor, and cruelty of Labienus which we 
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find in the Civil War. It prepares us for the transformation of 
Dr. Jekyll into Mr. Hyde, for the curtain is about to fall on the 
Gallic war, and when it rises on the civil war the r61e of Labienus is 
changed. Caesar knew before the close of the year 50 that attempts 
were being made to tamper with the loyalty of his lieutenant, but he 
did not think that they would succeed. It is probably to Labienus 
that Pompey referred in the speech which he made to the senate a 
day or two after the passage of the final decree, when, in appraising 
the strength of his own forces and the weakness of Caesar's, he 
said, "cognitum compertumque sibi, alieno esse animo in Caesarem 
milites neque iis posse persuaderi, uti eum defendant aut sequantur 
saltern" {B.C. i. 6. 2). Until the step was taken, Caesar did not 
expect Labienus to go over to the enemy. This seems clear, not 
only from the explicit statement which Hirtius makes on this point, 
but also from the fact that just before the close of 50 B.C. Caesar 
made Labienus governor of Gallia Togata, with a view to further- 
ing his own candidacy for the consulship. 1 If he had suspected 
Labienus of disloyalty, he would not have given him this position. 
What led Labienus to desert bis old commander ? We have no 
proof that he was jealous of Caesar or that he felt himself slighted 
or ill treated by him. He was probably of lowly origin, and possibly 
the senatorial leaders held out to him glittering hopes of social and 
political advancement. He may have thought Caesar's future 
unpromising. We often ask ourselves whether toward the end of 
50 B.C. Caesar expected a civil war or not. His failure to con- 
centrate troops on the border seems to answer this question in the 
negative. But Labienus knew the character of Caesar, and he 

1 In his account of the arrangements made at the close of 50 B.C. Hirtius writes 
(B.G. viii. 52. 2), "T.Labienum Galliae praefecit togatae, quo maiore commendatione 
conciliaretur ad consulatus petitionem." It is probable that reference is made here to 
Caesar's candidacy for the consulship, and the inference drawn above that Caesar 
wished to have the benefit of the political influence of Labienus is based on that inter- 
pretation of the sentence. It is just possible, of course, that Hirtius is speaking of 
Labienus' own hope of the consulship and of Caesar's kindness in furthering his candi- 
dacy. If this is the correct interpretation of the passage, Hirtius is putting in strong 
relief the perfidy of Labienus in going over to Caesar's enemies after having received 
this great favor at the hands of his commander. Only in case we understand the 
subject of conciliaretur to be personal, can we suppose that Caesar suspected the 
loyalty of his legatus. 
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probably knew Caesar's inflexible determination to insist on his 
rights. If Caesar could have counted with reasonable confidence 
on holding his provinces and on winning the consulship by peaceful 
political means, the facile tribune of 63 B.C. would hardly have hesi- 
tated to follow him, no matter how radical or devious the methods 
employed might be. But an attempt to overthrow Pompey and 
the Senate by armed force, and with an insufficient army at that, 
was another matter. It looks as if Labienus knew that Caesar 
expected war to follow and felt that his commander's plans spelled 
failure, or else Labienus made a shrewder forecast of the form which 
the struggle would take than his chief had made. 

With the passage of Labienus from the Caesarians to the Pom- 
peians, the Letters of Cicero take the place of the Gallic War as our 
source of information. On January 19, 49 B.C., less than a fortnight 
after the Senate threw down the gauntlet to Caesar, Cicero writes 
to Atticus {Ad Att. vii. n. 1): "Labienus discessit a Caesare." 
He felt that the defection of Labienus would be a great blow to 
Caesar, and he expected other Caesarians to adopt the same course 
{Ad Att. vii. 12. 5; Ad jam. xvi. 12. 4). On January 23 he writes 
in a tone of vindictive triumph to Atticus: "Labienum fipwa iudico. 
Facinus iam diu nullum civile praeclarius; qui ut aliud nihil hoc 
tamen profecit: dedit illi dolorem. Sed etiam ad summum pro- 
fectum aliquid puto" {Ad Att. vii. 13a. 1). A longer acquaintance 
with Labienus, however, led him to revise his opinion, for he writes 
three weeks later: "Nam in Labieno parum est dignitatis" {Ad 
Att. viii. 2. 3). But Cicero's revised estimate of Labienus was 
not shared by the other senatorial leaders. They took him at once 
into their intimate counsels; his arrival helped to allay the panic 
into which they had been thrown at the time of their precipitate 
departure from Rome {Ad Att. vii. 13a. 3; ibid., vii. 16. 2), and 
Pompey made him his military adviser {ibid. vii. 15. 3). Un- 
doubtedly the moral effect on Caesar's cause of the withdrawal of 
his most trusted lieutenant was likely to be far-reaching. Further- 
more, Labienus knew the location and character of Caesar's troops. 
He was familiar with Caesar's methods in campaigning, while he 
himself was a commander of ability and experience. It would be 
interesting to know what part he had in drawing up the senatorial 
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plan of campaign. In the early months of the war Cicero criticizes 
the Pompeians severely for their evacuation of Rome, for their 
abandonment of Italy, and for the shiftiness of their plans. It 
would take us too far from our subject to discuss the soundness, 
from the political and military point of view, of this criticism. In 
view of the fact that Labienus thought Caesar's forces weak (Ad 
Alt. vii. 16. 2), he may well have opposed the withdrawal from 
Italy. At all events, we can be sure that, after serving nine years 
under a commander who formed his plans quickly and definitely and 
directed the movements of all his subordinates, he would deplore the 
division of authority among the Pompeians, which was the most 
fatal point of weakness in their campaign in Italy. 

With the transfer of the Pompeians across the Adriatic the story 
of Labienus is again taken up by Caesar. It is not germane to our 
purpose to analyze the campaigns in Epirus, Africa, and Spain and 
to try to make out the part which Labienus played in them. 
Determination, power to control his troops, and, if we accept the 
trustworthiness of Caesar's estimate of him, bitterness and cruelty 
were his marked characteristics. Before Dyrrachium he quieted the 
panic among the Pompeian troops by stepping out before them and 
taking an oath that he would not desert Pompey and would undergo 
whatever fortune had in store for him (B.C. iii. 13. 3), and in like 
manner before the battle of Pharsalus he swore that he would not 
return to the camp unless he returned as a victor (B.C. iii. 87. 5). 
The speech which Caesar puts in his mouth on this occasion is inter- 
esting, and it bears the marks of verisimilitude, because his dis- 
paragement of Caesar's troops tallies with what Cicero has told us 
on this point. For the story of Labienus' cruelty in putting his 
prisoners to death after the battle near Dyrrachium (Caesar, B.C. 
iii. 71. 4) we have already been prepared by the Commius incident. 
After the death of Labienus a tradition seems to have grown up that 
he was superstitious. It is at least an interesting coincidence that 
Appian (B.C. ii. 62) attributes the failure of the Pompeians to 
crush Caesar after the battle near Dyrrachium to the fact that 
Labienus was misled by a god; while in Africa, according to Lucan 
(ix. 550), he placed great dependence on oracles. But even if 
there is some truth in these stories, they may not disclose Labienus' 
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own attitude toward such matters, but only his shrewdness in 
making his soldiers believe that they were under divine guidance. 
It is difficult to surmise what part Labienus had in directing the 
successive campaigns of the senatorial party. Knowing his clever- 
ness in strategy, however, we are tempted to attribute to him the 
shrewd devices which Pompey used in getting his troops safely 
out of Brundisium, and perhaps the outmaneuvering of Caesar 
near Dyrrachium, and in the two battles where Labienus had full 
command or played an important part, at Ruspina and Munda, 
Caesar found his old lieutenant no easy adversary to overthrow. 
The reader who finds a pleasure in a life of dramatic consistency will 
follow the career of Labienus with special interest. As he had 
fought by Caesar's side from the beginning to the end of the Gallic 
war, so he is found among Caesar's opponents from the siege of 
Brundisium to the battle of Munda. Perhaps of no other dis- 
tinguished Pompeian leader may this be said. The story of the 
battle of Munda closes with his death. Those who cannot forget 
his desertion of Caesar may not be averse to accepting the story of 
Appian (B.C. ii. 105) that after the battle the head of Labienus 
was brought to Caesar, while others who think of him only as a 
brave and successful Roman soldier will prefer to believe with the 
writer of the Spanish war (B.H. 31. 9) that he was buried on the 
field where he fell. 



